


oe is a dance-drama indigenous 
to Kerala. There is a legend about its ori- 

gin. The Zamorin of Kozhikode, who was 
the traditional custodian of a religious dance- 
drama called ‘Krishnanattam’, once refused to 
send out the troupe of artistes to the palace of 
the Rajah of Kottarakkara (17th century A. D.). 
The Rajah was much annoyed by this and re- 
taliated by organising a parallel mode of enter- 
tainment calling it ‘Ramanattam’. It is this 
‘Ramanattam’ that was later transformed into 
‘Kathakali’. Even before the introduction of 
Kathakali, there existed in Kerala, in addition 
to Krishnanattam, some other dance forms such 
as Chakkyarkoothu, Koodiyattam, Yathrakkali 
Kolamthullal, Kalyanakali, Mudiyattam, Kali- 
kettu etc., being performed both in temples and 
outside. It is obvious that Kathakali is a refined 
form of histrionic art evolved out of the various 
dances and dramas mentioned above. Each 
of them had contributed to the formation 
of this new classical art. 


The Kathakali Literature known by the 
name Attakkatha has formed a very important 
literary genre in Malayalam Language. There 
are about two hundred stories written in the 
Attakkatha style, out of which hardly fifty are 
worth staging. The Rajah of Kottarakkara, 
the first exponent of Kathakali literature and his 
successors like the Rajah of Kottayam Unnayi 
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Variyar,’ Aswathi Tirunal, and Jrayimman 
Tampy are but a few luminaries in the field. 


The art of Kathakali is handed down from 
generation to generation. In the beginning, 
there were no schools or institutions, for 
giving training in this art. The students 
used to live with the master (Asan as they were 
called) during the period of their study, which 
ranged between ten and twelve long years. 
After study for a period of three years, the 
students used to take minor parts in the perfor- 
mances conducted by their masters. Usually, 
six months of the year were devoted for study 
and the other six months for performances. 


In this way with the completion trof twelve 
years the students would get the full daining in 
theoretical as well as practical knowleage of the 
art. By this time the students would Iso attain 
complete control over every muscle of their 
bodies and faces, and be in a position to portray 
in a few moments every human emotion. While 
their hands depicted an exquisite language of 
their own, their eyes, their lips and each muscle 
of their faces helped to tell the story. After 
leaving the master they were free to form their 
own troupes or join other troupes. 


The income from this profession in those 
days was too meagre to maintain the artistes. 
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Therefore, most of the artistes had to look for a 
generous financier for patronising them or leave 
this profession and search for other means of 
livelihood. In these circumstances very few 
people came forward to master this art. _ Who- 
ever studied this art, took up this professioin 
only because his guardian had been in the field 
and he forced his ward also to follow suit in 
order to preserve the family tradition. 


Thanks to the encouragement given by 
Rajahs and other landlords in the country, a 
few gifted artistes came forward to preserve the 
art and organised their own troupes. So it 
continued to exist in the darkness of the temple 
corners and that too for a few festive occasions. 
Kathakali flourished during the period when 
Sanskrit occupied an important place in the 
education of the people of Kerala. With the 
advent of English education, which opened new 
avenues for the earning of one’s livelihood, 
people turned away from it. 


The international reputation now enjoyed 
by this great art of Kerala is mainly due to the 
keen interest taken by a few lovers of this art 
like Poet Vallathol Narayana Menon, Manak- 
ulam Mukunda. Raja, late Nalappattu Narayana 
Menon and others. 


The Kerala Kala Mandalam, founded by the 
above mentioned art connoisseurs, became not 
only an institution for the aspirants to learn this 
art but also a place of pilgrimage for the art- 
lovers from foreign countries. Mention must 
be made of the Royal family of Travancore who 
has been encouraging this art from the very 
beginning and is still maintaining a Palace 
Kathakali troupe for the preservation of this 
art. Thus, this art, which was once considered 
to be very low, has begun to be acclaimed by 
people outside Kerala. 


Kathakali means story-play. The stories 


are depicted through the body-movements 
(Angavinyasa), facial expressions (Mukha- 
abhinaya), gestures (Mudras), _ foot-work 


(Padaprayoga), all combined harmoniously with 
the support of the literature (Sahitya), music 
(Sangeeta), and musical drums. It combines 
in itself NRITTA, NRITYA and NATYA. 
The stories adapted from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are usually enacted. 


The conventional form of presenting a 
Kathakali play starts with Kelikottu which 
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commences at the sunset to announce staging 
of the show. Performances are primarily 
conducted in open air, with a small shamiana 
(pandal) and a tall bell-metal oil lamp burning 
bravely all through the night. There 
are one or two four-legged seats (peetihas) for 
the actors to sit or relax. The audience 
squat on the ground. By 9 P.M. a drum- 
mer (one who plays Maddalam) and other two 
instrumentalists appear on the stage and play 
for a while and this is called Arangukel:. 
Afterwards a seven-coloured (Saptavarna) cloth 
is held by twomen. This serves the purpose 
of a movable curtain and is called Teraseela. 
The next item’ is Thodayam a devotional dance- 
prayer with songs and drum-beats. Most of the 
foot-work and body-movements in Kathakali 
are exhibited in Thodayam in different thalas, 
behind the curtain. After Thodayam the first 
appearance of the character connected with the 
story takes place and this is called Purappadu. 
Purappadu consists of rhythmical body-move- 
ments is tune with the singing and the drum- 
beats. After this there is a musical interlude 
called Melappada, which is a musical contest 
between the Chenda and Maddalam players and 
the musicians. Usually for this contest a song 
from Jayadeva’s Geetagovinda is sung in 
Champa Thala. The Kathakali orchestra 
consists of two musicians and two drummers, 
one for the Chenda and other for the Maddalam. 
The chief musician plays the gong and his assis- 
tant the cymbals. The sound of the Chenda 
is harsh and that of the Maddalam soft. For 
male characters Chenda will have a prominent 
place in the orchestra, and for female charac- 
ters Maddalam. The cymbals too have a harsh 
sound and the gong soft. These are played in 
turn according to the character, so as to 
produce the Tandava and Lasya styles of move- 
ments. At times conches are also sounded in 
the Kathakali orchestra. 


The story proper commences after Melap- 
padam. The literature of Kathakali called 
Aitakatha is composed in slokas (stanzas 
in Sanskrit metres) and Padas (songs com- 


“posed either in Dravidian metres or in folk- 


tunes and set in different Ragas). Asa general 
rule the poet narrates the story in slokas while 
the dialogues of the characters is in verse. Very 
rarely, it may be vice versa also. The musicians . 
recite the slokas in the particular raga in which 
it is setand this announces the appearance of 
the characters of a particular scene. 


As soon as the recitation of the sloka is 
over, the curtain is either lowered or pushed 
aside when the characters appear on the stage. 
Now commences the singing of the song or 
Pada by the two musicians repeating the same 
line twice or thrice as the case may be in order 
to give full scope for the. actors to interpret 
the meaning of every word in the song with 
the help of the gestural language. The actors 
are at liberty to use gestural language even 
after the singing of the pada is over to act any- 
thing suitable to the context. In fact, it is this 
aspect of Kathakali called Manodharma that is 
enjoyed most by the elite audience. The en- 
tire story is thus danced and acted and the 

_ performance lasts throughout the night. 


The make-up and costumes are very impor- 
tant in Kathakali. The facial make-up is 
designed in such a way as to indicate the intrin- 
sic nature of each and every character. Pacha, 
Kathi, Thadi, Kari, Minukku and Theppu are 
the different types of make-up followed in 
Kathakali. Each of them represents a type. 


PACHA (Green): In this style a white 
shiny border ( Chutti ) is fixed beginning from 
the lower part of one temple to that of the 
other, covering the chin. This gives a proper 
shape to the face of the artiste. Eyes and eye- 
brows are painted black and a tilak is put on 
the forehead. Lips are painted red, and the 
rest of the face inside the Chutti coloured: light 
green. This kind of make-up is used to 
represent noble characters such as Srirama, 
Arjuna, Rugmangada, Indra, etc. 


KATHI ( Knife shaped): After putting on 
Chutti, additional white paste is applied on 
both sides of the nose as well as above the eye- 
brows in a curved form in which red colour is 
painted. Rest of the parts are painted as in 
Pacha. A small round white ball made of pith 


is attached on the tips of the nose and _ fore-. 


head. This kind of make-up is used to repre- 
sent powerful Rakshasa kings like Ravana 
Mahabali, Bana, etc. 


THADI (Beard): Here the Chutti is of 
several layers and face is painted red and black. 
A big white ball as in the case of Kathi is atta- 
ched to the tip of the nose as well as the fore- 
head. For this and Kathi make-up, special 
aritistic canine teeth made out of shells are 
also used. This make-up is meant to represent 
wicked Rakshasa characters such aa Jarasandha, 
Narakasura, Trigaratha, etc. There is another 
type with white beard called Vellathadi, repre- 
Senting Hanuman, etc. 
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KARI (Black) : Face is painted dark black, 
with eyes, nose and lips made conspicuous by 
painting other colours about them. Asura 
women such as Nakrathunni, Surpanakha, etc, 
are characterised by this make-up. With slight 
changes this make-up is used for hunter cha- 
racters also, 


MINUKKU (Shining) : Minukku are of 
two kinds : (¢) for female characters (ii) Sages. 
In this make-up the face is painted with light 
yellow and reddish powder, eyes and eye- 
brows painted black, and lips red. 


THEPPU (Painting) : Characters like Sakuni, 
Bheeru, etc., are distinguished by _ this 
make-up. This make-up is effected with a 
variety of colours and is used to change the 
shape of the face so as to give it an inhuman 
appearance. 


The Kathakali costumes are picturesque 
and very unwieldy. The shape of the orna- 
ments vary according to the character. Katha- 
kali crowns are specially noted for its artistic 
value. Most of the crowns and ornaments are 
adapted from sculptures that are seen in 
temples. 


A word about the modernisation of this 
classical art will not be out of place in this 
short review. Any attempt to effect any change 
in the structure of Kathakali will appear revo- 
lutionary to the orthodox School of Kathakali 
exponents. ‘Chis school maintains that Katha- 
kali has attained perfection through the various 
stages of its development and further steps to 
modernise it may bring its doom. I too feel 
like endorsing the opinon of this orthodox school 
insofar as it voices its opinion against any 
revolutionary change to be effected in the form 
and spirit of a classical art like Kathakali. Any 
classical art ceases to be so the moment it 
undergoes a metamorphosis for the sake of the 
‘moderns’ who want everything to be made 
popular by lowering its high standard. 


My experience in the field of Kathakali and 
modern dances, however, makes me bold enough 
to declare that Kathakali does need modernisa- 
tion to a great extent. There is much in 
Kathakali. that is archaic and unwarranted. 
One can very easily do away with such aspects 
of Kathakali without spoiling in the least its 
artistic value. Everything changes to suit 
the time. Why not, then, Kathakali too ? 


